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A FEW LESSONS TAUGHT BY THE BALKAN 
WAR 


THE NECESSITY FOR STRIKING A BALANCE. 


The presentation of the facts furnished by the war 
which for a year devastated the Balkan Peninsula af- 
fords us a rare opportunity of exposing the great 
fallacies of war and the still greater falsehoods 
promulgated by the war enthusiasts. 

It behooves us, therefore, to strike a balanee in 
order to save from the awful wreckage something of 
cultural value for future generations and to gather in- 
formation that will help to prevent wars in days to 
come. At the present time all military experts are at 
work endeavoring to apply for the benefit of their re- 
spective armies the technical lessons taught by this 
war. We, the advocates of peace, must pursue a sim- 
ilar course. War has long since ceased to be a purely 
military event. On account of its incisive effect upon 
Society we are obliged to ascertain whether the social 
organism of to-day with its international complexities 
can suffer so crude an interference. Moreover, the 
current claptrap of the adherents of War can and 
must now be put to the test. 


Not A CrusabE, But A Rar. 


From the outset the official justification of the war 
proved to be an insult to common sense. Ostensibly 
undertaken as a crusade against the Crescent for the 
deliverance of supposedly oppressed kinsmen, it was, 
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in reality, a predatory expedition against enfeebled 
Turkey, as was shown by the ensuing conflict over 
the division of the spoils. The oppressed kinsmen 
have by no means all been delivered. Many of them 
have surely changed oppressors and, from all reports, 
they are longing for their former, more indulgent mas- 
ter, the Turk. Moreover, Bulgaria, leader in this 
fight of the Cross against the Crescent, eventually 
entered with Turkey upon a sort of alliance directed 
against Greece. As mankind advances, the essential 
bestiality of War, ill concealed under fine ethical pre- 
texts, becomes ever more obvious, as was illustrated 
by the Bearers of the Cross in their bloody wrangle 
over the spoils of war taken from the Crescent. 















Is War A NATURAL PHENOMENON? 





The perpetrators of war would have us believe that 
it is a natural phenomenon comparable to a thunder- 
storm, which, since it is beyond human control, only a 
madman could hope to combat. The fallacy of this 
assertion was beautifully illustrated in this war by 
Roumania’s behavior toward Bulgaria. It was a plain 
case of extortion, and such action is, in all countries, 
regarded as a criminal offense. Nor can the nature of 
this act be altered by the fact that, in this instance, it 
was committed by one state against another. If, in 
the face of this despicable outrage, anyone can still 
assert that wars are natural phenomena, then the high- 
wayman on our roads may urge with equal justice that 
his felonies are determined by the Laws of Nature. 



















“ForEIGN Wars” No Loncer Exist. 


The bloody conflict in the Balkans has recently 
shown that violence applied at any point in the world 
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is fraught with serious consequences for all. The 
Balkan War has induced Germany to raise the peace 
footing of her army to 900,000 men, to impose upon 
herself extraordinary expenditures to the extent of 
I,200,000,000 marks ($300,000,000) and to increase the 
regular disbursements of the war budget by 180 million 
marks annually. It has caused France to make the ex- 
traordinary expenditure of a billion for the army and 
navy and to re-establish the three years’ service. The 
Austro-Hungarian War Ministry is asking for 1,200,- 
000,000 Kronen (about $240,000,000) for military ex- 
penditures made necessary by the Balkan War, of 
which sum nearly 500 millions are intended for mobili- 
zation purposes ; and, in addition to this, for a perma- 
nent increase of the budget and the increase of the 
peace footing of the standing army by 80,000 men. 
Thus, Germany and Austria-Hungary as well as France 
will now maintain, in times of peace, armies which 
outnumber the military forces placed in the field by | 
these powers during their last wars. Figures for the 
increase of Russian and Italian armaments are not 
yet available. Undoubtedly these nations will emulate 
their neighbors’ efforts, as will also Great Britain, 
Spain, and the smaller European countries. All Eu- 
rope, already overburdened with armaments, will, in 
consequence of the Balkan War, allow military prepa- 
rations to run riot. 

The problem of European armanents, however, is 
not the only one affected by the war. Its tremendous 
economic importance can be established from the fact 

_that, at the Berlin Exchange alone, the losses due to a 
slump in the money market amounted to 4,150,000,000 
marks ($1,000,000,000). In other words, the Berlin 
Exchange paid for the Balkan War with a sum ex- 
ceeding the French war indemnity of 1871. The other 
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financial centers of Europe suffered similarly. In 
Austria-Hungary these losses were probably much 
greater on account of the war peril, so acute at times. 
Here, more than elsewhere, the people also felt that 
War is a destroyer of normal commercial relations 
and an obstacle to industrial enterprise. The bank- 
ruptcy of entire branches of industry, the falling-off 
of industrial activities and the consequent abnormal 
lack of employment throughout the land were its di- 
rect results. Terrible suffering prevailed among the 
laboring classes, aggravated in part by the fact that 
many wage earners had to serve for several months 
in the partially mobilized army. 


WHAT IS THE VALUE OF A TREATY? 


From these few data it appears that the preserva- 
tion of peace is a matter of common interest to the 
entire group of nations and that it must not be left to 


individual members to disturb this peace at will. It 
can, moreover, now be seen that the observance of an 
international treaty is not merely a moral obligation 
but an act of practical common sense as well. The 
enormous loss sustained by Europe through the viola- 
tion of the Berlin Treaty of 1878 can be figured out to 
a cent. When Count Aerenthal lightly set aside the 
provisions of this treaty and transformed the occupa- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina into a annexation, he 
gave the signal, so to speak, for the financial shocks 
of the last five years. For thirty years the Berlin 
Treaty had served to maintain the European order, 
imperilled by the apprehended collapse of Turkey’s 
rule. With the loosening of the first stone the whole 
wall tumbled down. Upon the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina followed the breaking away of Bul- 
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garia, the seizure of Tripoli, and, finally, that chain of 
violent events known as the Balkan War, which even’ 
now (in October, 1913) does not seem to have reached 
anend. For decades the Berlin Treaty had preserved 
the lives of thousands and protected billions in securi- 
ties and properties. When it was violated, slaughter 
and destruction ensued. This should be borne in mind 
in estimating the value of international treaties. 


THE UNFOUGHT EUROPEAN War. 


One great achievement, however, must be noted. 
The continued recurrence of war is urged as a final 
proof against the realization of the pacifist’s ideal. In 
this connection, however, two items should not be 
overlooked : 

1. The significant change in the nature of recent 
wars. 

2. The wars no longer fought. 

The wars of late years (e. g., the Boer War, Man- 
churian War, Balkan War) have all been waged on 
the outskirts of civilization, not in the countries which 
were the scene of the great conflicts of the nineteenth 
century. They were colonial wars or else wars be- 
tween nations not yet fully civilized. The level of 
economic and cultural conditions in the Balkan States 
may fairly be compared to that of Europe during 
the Thirty Years’ War. There has been no war- 
like eruption for more than forty-two,years among the 
Great Powers of Europe in the strongholds of civiliza- 
tion. This fact is generally overlooked by the op- 
ponents of the Peace Movement. Grave problems, 
such as the Morocco crisis, which formerly would have 
surely resulted in war, were peacefully solved and 
settled. The unfought European wars—they are the 
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great achievements of our Age. No longer are they 
* to be regarded as isolated instances. A ‘Modern His- 
tory of War” might be written, a history of all those 
menacing conflicts which formerly would have spelled 
War, but which, in our day, were disposed of peace- 
fully. Surely, here is a change in the international 
organism, and of this the Balkan War furnishes a 
splendid proof. The collapse of Turkish power in 
Europe, for decades held to be the signal for an un- 
avoidable catastrophe involving all Europe, actually 
took place attended by severe shocks and crises. The 
nations were ready to plunge into a war. But some- 
how, despite the endeavors of military enthusiasts 
longing for a sanguinary adjustment, the great world- 
conflagration was averted. This was an important 
event—this unfought “War of 1913”—its inside 
history cannot be fully learned at this early date. 
The ridicule of all Europe was heaped upon the Lon- 
don Conference of Ambassadors, yet it seems to have 
been an institution which future generations will re- 
gard as a great event. Though only a fainthearted 
product of the common purpose of the nations, it 
nevertheless proved that such a purpose existed. Its 
powers were limited and its resolutions were often 
disregarded, but its very existence prevented a war. 
The joint action of all paralyzed individual ambitions 
whose manifestation would have endangered the peace. 
Take, for example, the signal and memorable success 
achieved in the Scutari problem where a war seemed 
practically certain. Austria wanted to march alone, to 
take the city from the victorious Montenegrins and 
to turn it over to the Albanians. Such a move would 
have meant bloody strife; for not willingly would the (| 
Montenegrins have submitted to the demands of a 
single nation. Once bloodshed had set in, Montenegro 
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could easily have found support among the other great 
powers. Thereupon the European catastrophe would 
have become inevitable. But this danger was removed 
by the Ambassadors’ Conference when it transformed 
the isolated action of Austria into a common interna- 
tional one. The English vice-admiral who commanded 
the international fleet in Montenegrin waters issued a 
proclamation beginning with the words: “In the name 
of the international fleet which represents the great 
powers of Europe.’’ In the history of civilization of 
our continent this proclamation will be regarded as of 
the greatest moment. “In the name of Europe” the 
evacuation of Scutari was demanded, and it was thus 
effected without bloodshed. And this, not merely be- 
cause resistance would have been futile, for it would 
have been futile also against Austria-Hungary; but 
because the observance of a will resulting from order 
implies no humiliation for any country. | 

Moreover, this crisis has demonstrated the truth 
of our contention that the European federative policy 
constitutes an automatic safety-device against war. 
This policy, although arising from military intentions, 
is really a product of that logical order of things which 
unconsciously leads mankind toward peace; the effect 
of this federative policy is, therefore, a corresponding 
one. The fact that every war involving one member 
of an alliance involves the other as well makes it 
necessary for the war causes to be of such importance 
to the allies that they will expose their peoples to the 
perils of war. Only far-reaching problems can bring 
about such an exigency. 

Hence it was that in these critical times Germany 
restrained Austria-Hungary from obeying her martial 
impulse, and that France similarly quieted Russia. 

At the same time another happy result was engen- 
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dered by the logic of things. Through their common 
interest in the preservation of peace the two principal 
civilized nations of Europe, estranged for more than a 
decade by an artificial antagonism, were once more 
brought into closer touch. The Anglo-German under- 
standing is a product of the apprehensions concerning 
the Balkan crisis. 


THe Toit oF War. 


What were the practical results of the war as re- 
gards the Balkan States? An increase in territory and 
population. For Bulgaria, Servia and Greece this is 
distributed as foliows: 


Increase in territory Incre=72 in 
Country. in sq. kms. population. 


OTE 6. ei ee eer 25,200 490,000 
Servia 35,500 1,290,000 
Greece 56,000 1,900,000 


For the sake of these 124,000 square kilometers 
more than 300,000 men were sacrificed, who either 
remained dead on the field of battle or else were per- 
manently disabled. 

(The losses of the dead and wounded were: Servia, 
71,000; Montenegro, 11,200; Greece, 68,000; Bulgaria, 
156,000. ) 

These, however, are but the losses sustained by 
the armies of the former Balkan League. To these 
must be added the 150,000 dead or wounded which 
Turkey lost in this war. Even then the total repre- 
sents only the human sacrifices exacted from the 
armies. Of course, there are no official statistics— 
nor ever will be—setting forth the losses resulting 
from massacres, disease and privations, An approxi- 
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that war is a form of criminal insanity. 

The costs of the war, too, can be only roughly com- 
puted. Estimates vary between five and six billion 
marks (1}-1} billion dollars.) This amount covers 
merely the military expenditures for the maintenance 
of the armies during mobilization and for the destruc- 
tion of war materials. The principal item of destruc- 
tion is not included in this at all. The destruction of 
economic values and the obstruction of commerce, in- 
dustry and agriculture will swell the grand total by 
many additional billions. 

Anyone bearing in mind all these sacrifices and look- 
ing at the few square kilometers gained in return will 
realize the absolute frivolity of this anti-cultural enter- 
prise. 


THe War Micut HAveE BEEN PREVENTED. 


The contention that the Balkan States were com- 
pelled to fight, that they had no choice in the matter, 
is untenable. There was no real cause for this war. 
Every argument in favor of the war proved to be a 
fanciful historical delusion or a hypocritical pretext. 
Ambition, greed and a certain military impulse were 
responsible for the war. There are circles who believe 
themselves destined to make history and to whom his- 
tory means nothing if not slaughter and destruction. 
In this instance their efforts were successful. 
Nevertheless the war might have been prevented, 
since even those who brought it on were evidently un- 
decided until the last minute. According to officially 
inspired reports, a well-informed authority, Herr von 
Jagow, the German Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, stated the matter somewhat as follows (on 
April 3, 1913, before the budget commission of the 
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Reichstag): “As a matter of fact the sentiments in 
the capitals of the Balkan countries had been wavering 
up to the last few days before the outbreak of the 
war, and this outbreak came contrary to the intentions 
of the other allies by the premature start made by 
Montenegro.” The King of Montenegro declared war 
against Turkey on October 8, 1912. It was publicly 
claimed at the time that he had done this in connection 
with a financial maneuver undertaken in Vienna and 
Paris, which is said to have netted him millions. This 
widely published and detailed assertion has never been 
denied. Accordingly, the wavering sentiments of the 
salkan States might have augured well for the preser- 
vation of peace, had not the royal stockgambler prema- 
turely precluded this possibility. Such is the origin 
of wars, alleged to be natural phenomena. Hundreds 
of thousands who now rot in their graves might still 
be alive, another hundred thousand who were perma- 
nently injured might be enjoying their health. Suffer- 
ing and distress might have been kept from millions 
of families in Europe if the great powers had made 
a serious effort to maintain the peace. But behind this 
impotence of Europe, too, there lurk no mysterious 
historical laws or tendencies, as the war philosophers 
would have us believe, but merely the ambitions and 
intrigues of a few diplomats. Had the governments 
of the great powers been just a little more imbued 
with the present-day spirit of civilization, and had 
they laid stress on fictitious values, this war could 
never have developed. 


THE FRUITLESSNESS OF THE WAR. 


This war will be recorded in history, not as the 
only, but as one of the most eloquent proofs of the 
complete failure of wars and of the precariousness of 
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political calculations based thereon. Bulgaria’s fate 
in itself will be a warning to future conquerors. With 
wanton arrogance she took the leading part in the 
war. When victory was already assured she caused 
the hostilities to be resumed by her unreasonable de- 
mands and her stubborn attitude in regard to Adri- 
anople, which city she seemed to regard indispensable 
to her happiness and welfare. It was the passion for 
prestige that prompted the Bulgarian commanders to 
make that awful and superfluous assault on Adri- 
anople. Then the tragedy of fate would have it that 
Bulgaria had to relinquish her claims to Adrianople 
and other conquered ground without striking a blow. 
It soon became apparent that the idea of possessing 
Adrianople had been a frivolous fancy instead of a 
vital necessity ; and Bulgaria will manage to exist with- 
out this city as she has done heretofore. But for many 
a year this mania for glory on the part of the Bul- 
garian government will impose a heavy burden upon 
the nation. Forty-five thousand of her sons were cut 
off in the prime of life, 105,000 more were made crip- 
ples—an appalling loss when one considers that the 
British army lost only 21,000 dead in the Boer War! 
The economic situation in Bulgaria is best revealed 
by the fact that the former national debt of 688 
millions has now, after the war, grown into a burden 
of two billions, which will presumably be further in- 
creased by new military preparations. For the time 
being the Bulgarian government has to direct all its 
efforts to the suppression of intérnal disturbances 
which threaten to break out among the incensed and 
exhausted people. Such is Bulgaria’s predicament. 
The other Balkan States, although apparently placed 
in more favorable circumstances on account of their 
final victories, will undergo similar experiences. 
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War Brincs No FINAL DECISION. 


Here another truth, which we pacifists have always 
preached, makes its appearance: No war ever brings 
a real solution, but merely a temporary shifting of 
the situation; thus imposing even upon the victor the 
heavy burden of preparations for the next war. In 
giving out the order of the day, King Ferdinand, after 
the conclusion of the Peace of Bucharest exhorted his 
people to hold themselves ready for the purpose of 
“bringing to a successful end the glorious task entered 
upon.” And on the same occasion King Constantine 
said, “Our task, however, is not yet fully accom- 
plished; Greece must become strong, very strong. I 
shall work incessantly to attain this goal.” The senti- 
ments of the other kings were of a similar character, 
and the Turks presumably entertained the same ideas. 
The belief that war brings peace is utopian fancy. It 
brings ever new preparations and ever new causes 
for war. All that remains to the Balkan nations, vic- 
tors and vanquished, from their bloody orgy is the 
hope that in the work and exertion of decades they 
will succeed in overcoming the effects of this war. 
Had there been no war their labors would have been 
devoted to the cause of further advance. As matters 
stand, they must strive to retrieve their losses. And 
yet there are people even in our day who dare to 
assert that war is a promoter of civilization and a 
bearer of progress. In the Balkans the conclusive 
proof has been furnished that war is an obstacle to 
progress and a destroyer of civilization. 


(Signed) ALrFrep H. FRIep. 
Vienna (October, 1913). 
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Mr. Holt was one of the founders, in 1907, of the 
Japan Society of New York and has been a mem- 
ber of its executive committee from the beginning. 
He was decorated in 1909 by the late Emperor of 
Japan with the Order of the Sacred Treasure for his work 
in promoting better relations between Japan and the 
United States. In 1910 he conceived the idea of a per- 
petual exchange of distinguished scholars and men of 
affairs between Japan and the United States, which 
resulted in the Japanese government sending Dr. Inazo 
Nitobe to the United States in 1912 and in the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace sending Dr. Hamil- 
ilton W. Mabie to Japan in 1913. In 1910 he visited 
Japan, Korea and China in order to study the foreign 
policy of Japan with special reference to the peace of 
the world. While in Japan he made many addresses 
and speeches before educational, cultural and social organ- 
izations. Since his return home he has lectured on the 
Far East throughout the United States. He is an honor- 
ary trustee of Doshisha University at Kyoto, Japan, and 
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WANTED—A FINAL SOLUTION OF THE 
JAPANESE PROBLEM 


By HAMILTON HOLT 
Editor of the Independent 


If the Pacific Ocean is to be the theatre of the 
world’s future civilization, then there is no nation on 
the face of the earth with whom it is more important 
for the United States to be on cordial terms than 
Japan. At present the historic friendship between 
these two great powers is strained. Indeed, the situa- 
tion is so delicate that unless itis handled rightly it 
is likely to flare up at almost any time. Let me 
briefly trace, therefore, the series of events that have 
led up to the present untoward situation and then 
suggest a remedy that, if applied, ought to restore the 
ancient friendship so much desired by all good citizens 
of both countries. 

On March 31, 1854, Commodore Perry, in behalf of 
the United States, signed with Japan a treaty of com- 
merce and friendship which opened Japan to the 
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world and inaugurated the most remarkable political 
and social revolution known to history. The first sen- 
tence of that treaty reads as follows: 


“There shall be perfect, permanent, and uni- 
versal peace and a sincere and cordial amity be- 
tween the United States of America on the one 
part and the Empire of Japan on the other, and 
between their people respectively without excep- 
tion of persons and places.” 


From that day to this Japan has lived up to the 
letter and spirit of that treaty. She has never let an 
opportunity pass to express her gratitude and to show 
her friendly feelings to the United States. She has 
sent her brightest young men to be trained in our uni- 
versities and technical schools. She has employed 
many Americans within the empire as advisers, teach- 
ers and administrators. Even at this moment an 
American citizen, Mr. Dennison, is serving as chief 
adviser of the Foreign Office. 

The United States had an equally unblemished rec- 
ord for cordiality to Japan until the close of the Russo- 
Japanese War. Then the change began. I take no 
stock in the charge that the American war corre- 
spondents, whose work at the front was so restricted 
by the Japanese military authorities, started the anti- 
Japanese cry in a spirit of revenge. Nevertheless, all 
of a sudden statements began to appear in the Amer- 
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ican press that we would have to fight the Japanese. 
They were getting “cocky” as a result of their vic- 
tories over Russia, and needed to be “ taught a lesson.” 
Besides, the periodical English and German war scares 
were beginning to experience the law of “ diminishing 
returns” and our naval friends and ordnance manu- 
facturers were under the necessity of conjuring up 
some new adversary against whom we needed the 
protection of a great and ever greater navy. Then 
came the law segregating the Japanese in the Califor- 
nia schools, as if they were not fit to associate with 
white children. That stirred up Japan to strong pro- 
test, but it ended in Japan’s stopping all emigration, so 
that even students find it difficult to come here to-day. 

President Roosevelt, however, immediately after the 
California outbreak, sent the fleet on its voyage around 
“peace” cruise, but in 
reality to “impress” Japan. Japan turned the other 
cheek by spending a million dollars to entertain it. 
Here were a people who were brutally insulted by our 
Pacific Coast, a people we called “ heathen ” and sent 
missionaries to christianize, actually teaching us a 


the world, ostensibly on a 


lesson in Christian ethics. Though we all but drove 
them out of California, they met our officers and men, 
strewing their paths with flowers. Though we ex- 
cluded them from our schools, they suffered their little 
children to greet us, singing our national hymn. 
Japan has shown similar hospitality to our delega- 
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tions of merchants and others who have sinc2z visited 
her shores. Yet the pin pricks continued. Bills began 
to be introduced into the California Legislature aiming 
to drive the Japanese from the Coast and to prevent 
those already there from owning land or engaging in 
business. 

Next came the report that Japan had a secret treaty 
with Mexico against us, and was to be allowed a 
Pacific port. That, of course, turned out to be a 
“fake.” There were also the reported speeches of a 
member of Congress, formerly of the navy, declaring 
that Japan was preparing to declare war and seize the 
Philippines, Hawaii and the Pacific Coast. On Febru- 
ary 25, 1911, nearly three years ago, Mr. Hobson, on 
the floor of the House, prophesied war with Japan 
within twenty months. Then came Secretary Knox’s 
proposal for the neutralization of the Manchurian 
Railway, which would have deprived Japan of the 
rights on the mainland she had gained by the treaty of 
Portsmouth and have destroyed her preponderant in- 
fluence on the border state facing her Korean frontier. 

Next appeared a scheme of American capitalists to 
build the Chinchow-Aigun Railway, to rival the South 
Manchurian Railway, in China. This was followed 
shortly by the proposal from bankers, originating here, 
that a syndicate representing four Powers—the United 
States, England, France and Germany—should loan 
China $50,000,000, the interest to be guaranteed by all 
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the unhypothecated resources of Manchuria, thus de- 
throning Japan from her primacy in Manchuria and 
all China. Though the Knox neutralization plan and 
the American railroad scheme fell through, and the 
bankers controlling the four-Power loan subsequently 
invited Japan and even Russia to join their circle, these 
proposals made a very bad impression in Japan. 
Then, in the early part of 1912, a measure known 
as the Dillingham bill was favorably reported to the 
Senate by the Committee on Foreign Relations, which 
would have excluded the Japanese from our shores as 
the Chinese are now excluded. Fortunately, the ex- 
posure of the “ joker ” in the bill led to a modification 
of the anti-Japanese clause. But in the meantime the 
news had been cabled to Japan and the harm done. 
Immediately upon that, Senator Lodge revived the 
Magdalena Bay war scare by charging that Japan was 
seeking concessions in Mexico, in violation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. Although it is well known that Magda- 
lena Bay was in the rainless belt of lower California, 
in a region in which nothing grows except cactus and 
a few stunted cedars, and that a single spring among 
the sand dunes was the sole water supply of the 
diminutive fishing village on its shores, the Senate 
passed a resolution to the effect that the Monroe Doc- 
trine applied to such cases. The Senate also, in emas- 
culating the great Taft-Knox peace treaties with Eng- 
land and France, gave Japan another slap by adopting 
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an amendment reserving from arbitration the question 
of the “ admission of aliens to the educational institu- 
tions of the several states.” 

But early in 1913 our insults reached their climax. 
Some forty anti-Japanese bills were introduced into 
the California legislature. Some of these provided for 
increasing the license fees of Japanese fishermen from 
$10 to $100, for the segregation of Japanese school 
children throughout the state, and for the imposition 
of a special poll tax upon the Japanese. Others pro- 
hibited the Japanese from employing white girls, from 
using power engines, and from taking out liquor 
licenses. But by far the most offensive was the Webb 
bill which was passed by the legislature in May and 
provided in effect that aliens not eligible to citizenship 
could not acquire or hold any land in the state. The 
object of this law was avowedly to exclude the Japa- 
nese from participation in a liberty which had previ- 
ously been freely accorded them and which is still 
freely accorded to other aliens. The measure took 
effect August ro, despite the strenuous protest of the 
Federal Government and the almost unanimous oppo- 
sition of the enlightened sense of the nation. 

The Japanese are a very proud and sensitive people. 
That is known. They are also a very self-controlled 
people. That is not so well known. At first they 
were thunderstruck. Then they became angry. Then 
they controlled themselves, 
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After Mr. Bryan had returned from his unsuccessful 
mission to Sacramento, and the yellow journals had 
become less vociferous for war, the American people, 
with characteristic irresponsibility, promptly forgot 
Japan and her grievances and turned their attention to 
the Thaw case, the movies, baseball, turkey trotting, 
and Mexico. Mr. Wilson began his assiduous study 
of the tariff and the currency. Mr. Bryan went 
lecturing. 

The Japanese, as I have said, are a proud, sensitive 
and self-controlled people. But the Japanese do not 
forget. Let no one for an instant imagine that time 
and indifference on our part will heal this latest wound. 

Half a year has now elapsed. What is the present 
situation ? 

The world does not know what Viscount Chinda 
has asked of Mr. Bryan or what replies Mr. Bryan has 
made. It only knows that the Japanese Ambassador 
has frequently called on Mr. Bryan, and even President 
Wilson, and that apparently the two governments have 
not yet come to any mutually satisfactory conclusion. 

Now there will be no war between Japan and the 
United States. That is unthinkable. But Japan has 
evidently felt that the time has come to settle this re- 
current trouble once and for all, and she proposes to 
take up the whole case and lay her side before us. 
She is ready to do anything we ask, as she always has 
been ready, provided she can do it with honor. 
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There are two important questions involved in the 
present dispute. The one is legal, the other moral. 
The legal question is this: Does the existing treaty 
between Japan and the United States permit the 
Japanese to own land in the United States? There 
seems to be no reason why this should not be decided 
by the United States Supreme Court, or if both par- 
ties prefer, by the Hague Court. If the case should 
come before the Supreme Court, it.is likely to be de- 
cided in favor of Japan. Under our constitution no 
state can deal directly with a foreign nation. All such 
powers inhere in the Federal Government. All aliens, 
therefore, stand on the same footing, as far as a state 
is concerned, and derive their rights primarily from 
international treaties. 

If the case should go to the Hague Court, the de- 
cision would probably likewise be in favor of Japan. 
The equity is on her side, and the Court has already 
decided, in 1905, in the Japanese House Tax case, that 
a nation cannot change the tenure of property actually 
held without the consent of the alien owner. 

But a mere legal decision, no matter which side won, 
would hardly prevent the recurrence of similar dis- 
putes in the future. The real question, therefore, is 
how the statesmen of Japan and America can devise 
a plan for permanent peace and good understanding 
between the two nations. In other words, how can 
they apply the golden rule to their mutual intercourse? 
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If it is a fact that nothing is ever settled until it is 
settled right, then the Japanese question will never be 
settled until the Japanese have the same rights of 
naturalization in the United States as the citizens of 
England, France and Germany. Japan has already 
become one of the five great world Powers measured 
by any qualitative test. In the virtues of patriotism, 
loyalty, alertness, thoroughness, self-control, physical 
bravery, personal cleanliness, zestheticism and politeness 
they excel us. Only in respect to the morality of busi- 
ness, the position of women, the organization of labor 
and the qualifications for suffrage they have something 
to learn from the western nations. Japan is, therefore, 
fairly entitled to recognition by us as an equal, with 
all the privileges such recognition implies. She is 
bound to receive it sooner or later. But no nation can 
put itself in the position of asking another to natu- 
ralize its citizens, any more than self-respecting parents 
can ask others to adopt their children. If Japanese 
citizens are to be given the privileges of naturalization 
in this country, the initiative must be taken by us. 
But this can hardly be expected at the present moment, 
or, I fear, for some time to come. Japanese natural- 
ization is not a present issue. 

What, then, can be done? All Japan wants is to be 
treated as an equal, not as an inferior. Her honor is 
dearer to her than all else. Any one who would un- 
derstand Japan must never forget that the two policies 
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which her statesmen have pursued with unswerving 
constancy since the restoration of the late Emperor 
in 1868 are, first, to maintain her national integrity 
and independence, and second, to make her the equal 
of any civilized nation in existence. Japan does not 
care whether her citizens own land in California or 
not, but that they shall have the same privileges of 
owning lane that other aliens do. Japan does not care 
to have her subjects emigrate to America. Korea, 
Manchuria and Formosa are the natural outlets for 
her surplus popuiation. 

Japan can be depended upon to do in the future 
what she has already done since 1907—to stop abso- 
lutely all emigration that we think undesirable. There 
is now an excess of Japanese returning home from 
the United States over Japanese coming to our shores 
by about three thousand a year. The latest statistics 
show that in 1911 the excess of Japanese laborers 
returning home over those coming here was 8,966, out 
of a total population of 70,000 in the Hawaiian 
Islands and 60,000 on the mainland. No laborers can 
now get passports to the United States except the 
wives and aged parents of those already here. Japan 
wants to keep her subjects at home to please us, and 
not because we refuse to receive them. What she 
cannot understand is how a mere 40,000 of her citi- 
zens, who have the highest standard of literacy on the 
Pacific slope, and who own but 17,000 acres of land 
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and whose numbers are decreasing every year, can be 
a menace to a population of 2,377,000 souls living in 
over one hundred million acres of territory. 

What, then, would be a practical, reasonable and 
satisfactory solution of the present difficulty, pending 
the ultimate giving of full naturalization rights to the 
Japanese? 

It is evident, I think, from what has been said that 
the Administration should forthwith negotiate a treaty 
with Japan granting to those Japanese permitted by 
their Government to come here the right to own land 
just as other aliens do. Japan should in return issue 
no passports to any class of her subjects we preferred 
not to receive. 

By such a treaty and informal agreement Japan 
would gain the recognition she craves and California 
the relief from labor competition she fears. 

Indeed, Japan would probably be wise enough to 
concede another point if such a treaty were entered 
into. On the principle that it is generally best to let 
sleeping dogs lie, she might well agree to let the treaty 
have reference only to the future, and not raise at all 
the constitutionality of the present Webb law. That 
has already done all the mischief it can. If an attempt 
is now made to make California back down, the whole 
states-rights question will be raised. There is little 
to be gained and much to lose by such a course, espe- 
cially with the Democratic party in the saddle and the 
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Jeffersonian Mr. Bryan in the State Department. The 
only possible danger is that Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bryan 
will have to get the treaty confirmed by the Senate be- 
fore itcan become law. There are jingo Senators who 
would take the opportunity to do no little harm to the 
good relations of the two countries. 

But Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bryan should take their 
chances with the Senate. A solemn duty to Japan 
requires it. Surely they cannot object in principle to 
such a treaty. Let the Senate take the responsibility, 
if it cares to, of straining still further an historic 
friendship. 

The time to act is now. Already it is rumored that 
the California politicians are secretly boasting that 
when the next legislature meets they will pass measures 
to drive the Japanese absolutely out of the state. 

Let the President, then, turn his attention to Japan 


and prove himself as great an international statesman 
as he has already proved himself a national statesman. 


He has the opportunity. 


January 10, 1914. 
New York City. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
CONCILIATION 


PAN AMERICAN DIVISION 


HE American Association for International Con- 

ciliation is the American branch of the Concilia- 
tion Internationale, founded by Baron d’Estournelles 
de Constant after the first Hague Conference in 1899. 
The American Association was organized in codpera- 
tion with the founder and incorporated January 19, 
1909. At that time the parent society in Paris had 
correspondents in other countries, but the American 
Association was the first branch society to be organ- 
ized. Branches have since been organized in other 
countries, and it is expected that new branches will be 
started in the near future. 

All branch associations look to the association in 
Paris as the parent and model, but they are prac- 
tically independent societies. Their relations with 
the parent society and with each other while close 
and codperative are informal and involve no other 
than moral obligations. 

The parent society and all the branches use a com- 
mon seal and the same motto, which appear on the 
title page of publications issued by them. 


PROGRAM OF INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION 


A program of International Conciliation was issued 
by Baron d’Estournelles de Constant in 1905, in which 
he states clearly the reasons leading to the organ- 
ization in Paris, its aims and purposes as well as the 
methods to carry them into effect. This program is in 
general the program of branch associations. A copy 
in French, in English or in Spanish, may be had upon 
request to the American Association in New York. 

















OBJECTS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


The particular objects of the American Association 
for International Conciliation, as stated in Article II 
of the Certificate of Incorporation, are, to record, pre- 
serve and disseminate the history of organized efforts 
for promoting international peace and relations of 
comity and good fellowship between nations; to print 
and circulate documents and otherwise to aid indi- 
vidual citizens, the newspaper press and organizations 
of various kinds to obtain accurate information and 
just views upon these subjects; and to promote in 
all practicable ways mutual understanding and good 
feeling between the American people and those of 
other nations. 

The American Association also acts in many matters 
as the agent of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, for the execution of plans undertaken 
by the Division of Intercourse and Education of the 
Endowment. 


OBJECTS OF THE PAN AMERICAN DIVISION 


The Pan American Division is a division of the 
American Association organized for the special pur- 
pose of facilitating the development of closer intel- 
lectual and cultural relations between: the peoples of 
the republics of America. The program which it is 
hoped may be carried out effectively through this divi- 
sion is the following: 

1 Tocollect and to distribute reliable information 
for the guidance and assistance of persons interested 
in the social and intellectual life and institutions of 
the different republics of America. 

2 To collect and to furnish freely appropriate and 
exact information for the guidance and assistance of 
persons who may wish to come from other American 
republics to the United States, or to go from the United 
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States to one or more of these republics for the pur- 
pose of travel or of study. 


3 To facilitate and to encourage the voluntary 
interchange of students, instructors and professors of 
educational institutions in the United States and of 
similar institutions in other republics of America. 


4 To encourage international visits of representa- 
tive men and women in the United States and in other 
American republics, thus promoting friendly inter- 
course and at the same time supplementing the exist- 
ing tide of travel east and west by encouraging a new 
tide of travel north and south. 


5 To encourage a wider study of the Spanish and 
Portuguese languages in the United States, and of the 
English language in other republics; also more ample 
provisions in the colleges and universities of the 
United States for the study of the literature, life and 
institutions of the other republics and in similar insti- 
tutions in these republics for the study of the litera- 
ture, life and institutions of the United States. 


6 To encourage and to facilitate, when the time is 
opportune, the opening in the capitals or other appro- 
priate centers of the different American republics 
special institutes for the study of the languages, liter- 
ature, life and institutions of the republics concerned, 
these institutions serving at the same time as clubs or 
centers for social and intellectual intercourse between 
the peoples of these republics. 


7 To establish and to maintain connections with 
other organizations or agencies for the cultivation of 
good understanding and good relations between the 
peoples of the republics of America, and to codéperate 
with them in every practicable way to accomplish a 
common purpose. 








PARTIAL LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


The regular series of monthly bulletins of the American Associa- 
tion for International Conciliation now comprise 76 numbers, and 
besides these a considerable number of special bulletins have been 
published. Up to the limit of the editions printed, any one of these 
publications may be sent postpaid upon receipt of request addressed 
to the Secretary of the Association, 407 W. 117th Street, New York. 


6 Possibilities of Intellectual Co-operation Between North and South 
America, by L. S. Rowe. April, 1908. 
8 The Sanction of International Law, by Elihu Root. July, 1908. 
zo The Approach of the Two Americas, by Joaquin Nabuco. Sept., 1908. 
14 The Logic of International Co-operation, by F. W. Hirst. January, r909. 
16 America and the New Diplomacy, by James Brown Scott. March, 1909. 
@zt Journalism and International Affairs, by Edward Cary. August, 1909. 
27 The Moral Equivalent of War, by William James, February, 1910, 
ata The United States and Australia, by Percival R. Cole. March, rorxo. 
38 School Books and International Prejudices, by Albert Bushnell Hart, 
January, 1911. 
39 Peace and the Professor, by Grant Showerman. February, 1911. 
40. Woman and the Cause of Peace, by Baron d’Estournelles de Constant. 
1911. 
yu! The United States and Latin America at the Hague, by William I. Hull. 
Y, 1912. 
Letter to the Apostolic Delegate to the United States of America, by His 
Holiness Pope Pius X. September, rgrz. 
47. The Existing Elements of a Constitution of the United States of the 
World, by H. La Fontaine. October, z9r1. 
ss The International Mind, by Nicholas Murray Butler. June, 1912. 
56 Science as an Element in the ing of International Good Will, 
Sir Oliver Lodge. July, rg12. i rain - 
6: The Cosmopolitan Club Movement, by Louis P, Lochner. December, rora. 
62 The Spirit of Self-Government, by Elihu Root, January, 1912. 
67 Music as an International Language, by Daniel Gregory Mason. 
June, 1913. 
jen American Love of Peace and European Skepticism, by Paul S. Reinsch. 
¥» 1913. 
69 The Relations of Brazil with the United States, by Manoel de Oliveira 
August, 1913. 
qo Arbitration and International Politics, by Randolph S. Bourne. Sep- 
tember, 1913. 
q2 Higher Nationality: A Study in Law and Ethics, by Viscount Haldane 
of Cloan, November, 1913. 
bez? The Control of the Fighting Instinct, by George M. Stratton. Decem- 
» 19%3- 
73 The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, by Nicholas Murray 
Butler, February, roz4. 
76 Our Relations with South America and How to Improve Them, 
by George H, Blakeslee, March, 1914. 


SPECIAL ISSUES 


Senator Root and Latin America. From the Congressional Record for 
January 16, 1913. January, 1913. 

The A. B. C. of the Panama Canal Controversy. Reprinted from The Con- 
gressional Record, October a9, 1913. December, 1913. 

The South American Point of View. Charles Hitchcock Sherrill, former 
Minister to the Argentine Republic, 
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SOME PAN AMERICAN ORGANIZATIONS, WITH HEADQUAR- 
TERS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND THEIR PURPOSES.* 


PAN AMERICAN UNION 
Washington, D. C. 
Director General, John Barrett; Assistant Director, Francisco 
J. Yanes ; Governing Board, The Secretary of State of the United 
States, and the Diplomatic Representatives in Washington of the 
other American Republics. 


Purposes: ‘* The Pan American Union is, in brief, the organization and office 
maintained voluntarily by the twenty-one American republics and controlled by 
a Governing Board composed of the Diplomatic Representatives in Washington of 
the other American Nations, and of the Secretary of State of the United States, 
administered by a Director General and Assistant Director chosen by this Board, 
and assisted by a staff of editors, statisticians, ilers, trade experts, translators, 
librarians, clerks and stenographers, and devoted to the development and con- 
servation of commerce and friendly intercourse and good understanding among 
all American Republics,” 


PAN AMERICAN STATES ASSOCIATION 
Greeley Square, New York 


President, Hudson Maxim; Secretary, William C. Egerton; 
Treasurer, Henry Birrell; Managing Director, Robert Lee Dunn. 


Purposes: ** To foster and conserve reci trade relations between the 
United States and the Latin American Republics; to provide a permanent expo- 
sition of domestic and Pan American products ; to diffuse accurate and unbiased 
trade information; to maintain permanent commissioners in the Southern 
Republics ; to promote greater commercial unity and action between the business 
men of Latin America and of the United States ; to provide commodious club 
rooms where Pan American men of affairs may meet Americans for business and 
social intercourse; and to assist in obtaining Lecter transportation and banking 
facilities between all the countries of the American Continent.” 


PAN AMERICAN SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
15 Broad Street, New York 


President, Henry White ; Honorary Presidents, William Jennings 
Bryan, Domicio da Gama; Honorary Vice-Presidents, Elihu Root, 
Andrew Carnegie, Archer M. Huntington, Melville E. Stone, John 
Bassett Moore; Vice-Presidents, Lloyd C. Griscom, Cabot Ward, 
John Barrett ; Secretary-7reasurer, Frederic Brown. 


Papgones “To promote acquaintance between the representative men of the 
United States and those of the Latin American Republics. __ : 
_, To show hospitality and attention to representative Latin Americans who 
visit the United States. 
‘* To take such other steps, involving no political policy, which the Society 
may deem wise, to develop and conserve understanding, true friendship and 
mutual knowledge of each other among the American Republics and peoples.” 


*A complete list of these organizations and their yargenn including Pan 
American, Latin America, and Spanish American Clubs and other societies of a 
local as well as of a general character engaged in work which makes for good 
understanding and good relations between the peoples of America, will form 
material for a later bulletin, 
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FOR INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION 


Executive Committee 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER GEORGE BLUMENTHAL 
LYMAN ABBOTT Rospert A. FRANKS 
ROBERT BACON SetuH Low 


RICHARD BARTHOLDT STEPHEN HENRY OLIN 
James SPEYER 


Secretary 
FREDERICK P. KEPPEL 


Director of Pan American Division 
Harry ERWIN BARD 


Organizing Secretaries 


HE tio Loso, Foreign Office, Rio de Janeiro 
BENJAMIN ACACIA VICTORICA, American Legation, Buenos Aires 
JUAN BAUTISTA DE LAVALLE, San Pedro, 88, Lima 


Correspondents 
ALFRED H, FRIED, Vienna 
Francis W. Hirst, London 
T. MrvaoxA, Tokyo 
WILHELM PASzKOwsKI, Berlin 


Conciliation Internationale 
78 bis Avenue Henri Martin, Paris XVI®, France 
President Fondateur, BARON D’ESTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT 
Honorary President, BERTHELOT and LEON BourGEo!s, Senators 
Secretaries General, A. METIN and JuLEs Rals 
Treasurer, ALBERT KAHN 


Conciliacién Internacional 
SeNor SANGRO Ros DE OLANO, Secretary General, Madrid 


Verband fiir Internationale Verstindigung 
Presidents 
Professor Dr. FRIEDRICH CURTIUS, Strassburg 
Professor Dr. WALTHER ScHUCKING, Marburg, a. L. 
Professor Dr. OrrrieD NiIpPoLp, Frankfort am M. 


World Friendship Society 
President 
Rt. Hon. Sir Veszy STRONG, Browning Hall, Walworth, 
London, S. E. 





